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THE MUSIC OF THE ENGLISH CHUKCH. 
Br G. A. Macfarren. 

(Continued from p. 447.) 
It is urged that the Precentor's office is abused 
when it is filled, and consequently not fulfilled, by a 
non-musician. Needs this to be proven by special 
instances ? Perhaps no — for men, who are dishonest 
enough to undertake duties for which neither nature 
nor education has qualified them, must also be 
cunning enough to know so far their short-comings 
that they will neither want nor graciously permit 
themselves to be reminded of the same; and the 
world, that sees and suffers from the direlictions of 
unqualified officers, requires not to be advertised of 
its own deprivations. Perhaps yes — for there are 
persons who so perversely ignore all alike of ill and 
of good which surrounds them, that until this be 
brought palpably home to their external senses, they 
will often refuse to acknowledge it either to the 
world or even to themselves. Why, the good citizen 
is by no means unique, who bears with an evil lying 
at Ms very house-door, rather than bestir himself for 
its removal ; and the well-considered man is still less 
uncommon, who solaces his conscience, when pur- 
suing a course of unright, with the supposition that 
no one objects to what he is doing or leaving undone, 
and that what is not objected to is, by consequence, 
unobjectionable. Well, then, the ayes have it — con- 
viction can be none the worse for being doubly con- 
vinced ; so, for the satisfaction of such as, walking 
from the sun, would be unaware of their own shadow 
till a friend pointed to it painted on the pavement at 
their feet, let me note down the following, which 
have reached me from north and south, as samples of 
a large assortment : — 

Precentors, who were not musicians, have ap- 
pointed jubilant, brilliant, nay, light and trivial 
settings of the service, to be performed on Fridays, 
and even on special fast days. Precentors who were 
not musicians, have appointed penitential, gloomy, 
lugubrious settings of the service to be performed on 
the most festal holy days. Precentors who were not 
musicians, have appointed exceptionally long settings 
of the service to be performed on occasions when 
the Psalms extended beyond the average length, 
when the lessons also lasted beyond the usual time, 
and when the Anthem likewise was extraordinary in 
its proportions. Precentors who were not musicians 
have appointed anthems, the text of which was of a 
mournful character, to be performed on feast days ; 
and anthems, of which the text was redolent of joy 
and aspiration, on days of humiliation. 

This last instance of maladministration, I may be 
answered, shews them as ritualists more than as 
musicians. Admitted; but, is it remarkable that 
they, whose notions of propriety in respect to music 
have sleek silk linings which let right and wrong 
slide through them hand in hand, should have 
equally easy views in other matters, or deem it no 
point of principle to look carefully into the just 
fitness of anything whatever ? Their clerical calling, 
their ecclesiastical office, gives credit to their acts ; 



whereas, a musician, who was not in holy orders, 
would probably be so scrupulous to avoid committing 
himself, that, had he to appoint the anthem for a 
particular festival, and were he so void of knowledge 
or so dull of feeling as to be unable to discriminate, 
he would carefully consult with a divine as to what 
passages of Holy Writ, and what readings of such 
passages, were appropriate to the occasion. 

To resume. Precentors who were not musicians, 
have appointed compositions to be performed which 
have never been composed ; when these functionaries 
have been at the mercy of the executive to screen 
their ignorance, or at least to make amends for it, as 
circumstances might best permit. Precentors who 
were not musicians who knew the catalogue of works 
in the musical repertory of their Cathedral, but 
knew not the works in association with their respec- 
tive titles, have appointed one composition to be per- 
formed, — Brown in A, or Jones in w, let us suppose 
— and have been much surprised to find on hearing 
it, that it was not a totally different work — possibly 
Robinson in C. Precentors who were not musicians 
have appointed pieces to be performed that were 
impracticable by the executants of the establishment 
at the time being — such as solos for a tenor who had 
leave of absence, or for a boy whose voice was 
broken. Precentors who were not musicians, and 
parochial ministers, too, who had no technical know- 
ledge of music, have appointed pieces to be per- 
formed — compositions, or concoctions rather, of their 
wives, or daughters, or some other amateur friends 
—which have been so ill written in respect of style, 
of structure, and even of grammar, that the organist 
has refused to disgrace himself and degrade his art 
by assisting in their execution. Precentors who 
were not musicians aiming at popularity of effect 
rather than the realization of any principle, have 
pied their selections with the most heterogeneous 
contrarieties of vulgarism and pedantry, such as 
dances distorted into hymn tunes with Gregorian 
Creeds, and like dissimilarities. Precentors who 
were not musicians beyond the narrow extent which 
proves that " a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing," have exercised their statutory authority over 
the adult choristers to make them sing with opposite 
gradations of slow and quick, soft and loud, and so 
forth, to the boys who have been taught and directed 
by a secular musician ; when nothing but the 
sovereign power of the organ could adjust the 
balance between the grown up and the fledgling 
singers, between the rule of right and the rule of 
reason, &c, &c, &c. 

Precentors, who were not musicians, on the other 
hand, have sometimes had an invaluable qualifica- 
tion, on the very strength of which, they have been 
appointed to their office — the qualification of 
absenteeism. A late Precentor of a northern cathe- 
dral, for example, who was also Dean of a remote 
western one, for more than half a century of his life 
entered not the city of his musical office ; he dutifully 
received the salary, however, until it was abolished 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; and even after 
that, he persevered sedulously in his official non-inter- 
ference, to the manifest advantage of the music under 
his authority. 

It is significant that, at the dissolution of religious 
houses and the reorganization of ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments, the office of Precentor was not made 
second to that of the Dean in the cathedrals of the 
New Foundation, nor was it assigned any place among 
the higher offices of the establishment ; contrary to 
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the rule in the cathedrals of the Old Foundation, the 
Precentor was made one of the minor Canons in all 
institutions then newly established. This is signifi- 
cant, but significant of what ? Does it signify that, 
as the study of music was at the time becoming 
general among the laity, musical qualifications were 
considered common or vulgar, and therefore un- 
becoming to a high dignitary of the Church ? Or, 
does it signify that, as the principles of music were 
then growing more comprehensive and^ its resources 
more extensive, as a complete mastery of its theory 
and practice then demanded a broader field of study 
than formerly, the musicianship indispensable to a 
Precentor was considered incompatible with the pro- 
found theological erudition and the severe clerical 
duties of the higher Church functionaries ; and the 
office was consequently associated with a minor 
Canonship, for eligibility to which, such depth of 
reading in divinity was not requisite, and in the dis- 
charge of which there was proportionate opportunity 
for artistic development and time for artistic duties ? 

Again, it is important that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, lately appointed and now acting, deemed 
the abolition of the office of Precentor desirable, in 
some if not all of the cathedrals of the Old Founda- 
tion ; and that they abolished its stipend in every 
instance, though they were induced to leave its title 
with such of its duties as might or might not be 
fulfilled. Does this import that the Commissioners 
considered the Precentors' salaries to have been paid 
for the doing of nothing, or the duties performed by 
Precentors to have been unworthy of payment? 

Let me once recur to the speculation as to the de 
sirability of a decree, that no person should be 
eligible to any musical duties in the Church — the 
intonation of the prayers, for example — who had not 
passed a rigid musical examination ; and that no 
person should be eligible to a Precentorship, to the 
supreme authority over all the music in his establish- 
ment, that had not obtained the highest university 
degree in the faculty of music ; the former, to insure 
that no priest should be allowed to sing who could 
not sing ; the latter, to warrant the ruling powers 
in the appointment of a functionary, whether priest 
or layman, whose fitness had been tested, and to 
satisfy the world beyond the walls that a competent 
man held the office. Could this state of things be 
brought about, the duties and the character of the 
musical chair in our universities would be materially 
if not wholly changed. The professor would then 
have, not merely to judge, but to teach musicians. 
Upon him, then, would rest the responsibility of the 
sound knowledge and good taste, in the depart- 
ment under his jurisdiction, of all who studied 
under him an essential, and therefore an honourable, 
branch of their university course. The office would 
then engross the entire time and the best talent of a 
profound musician, who by its assiduous exercise, 
might influence the character of all our cathedral 
music, productive and executive ; who through the 
example of cathedral music, might less directly 
influence all our parochial music, Urban ani Rural ; 
and who, through this interminable web of musical 
arteries, might influence the musical capacity and the 
musical tendency of the whole nation. 

Thus much, for the present, as to the controllers 
of the music of the English Church ; let us now 
give some brief consideration to the musicians they 
control : — 



Firstly, then, as to the organist and choirmaster, 
whether the office be separate or united — for I will 
not treat of the composers, since, save those engaged 
in the Chapel Eoyal, they appear, all and each of 
them, to make now, as they have ever made, 
voluntary exercise of their power of production, 
contributing their brain- work to the service of the 
Church, without condition or provision, without fee 
or reward. 

In the good old days of papal supremacy and 
Gregorian tones, the organist and choirmaster, where 
such an office existed, was necessarily an ecclesiastic, 
for the same reason as was the Precentor — namely, 
because none but ecclesiastics learned the limited laws 
of Church Music, and the University Schools of Music 
seemed then to have been solely appropriated to the 
instruction of ecclesiastics. The practical duties of 
the organist and choirmaster have, however, grown 
with the advance of time, till they have very far ex- 
ceeded the reach of any clergyman, save those one 
or two rare exceptions to whose particular twofold 
merit I have already made repeated allusion. It 
seems to have been believed, from the time of the 
Reformation downwards, that utter ignorance of 
music was perfectly compatible with capability to 
order and direct, to control and govern musical 
arrangement ; hence, the Precentor — in glaring con- 
tradiction to the meaning of his title and the rules 
of his office — has continued to be a priest rather than 
a musician; hence, again, the clergyman of every 
parish church dominates over the music of his 
establishment with indisputable mastery. To play 
the organ and to train a choir, on the other hand, 
demand special study and constant practice, not to 
say individual talent ; hence, the clergy have not 
retained these duties to themselves, but have per- 
mitted them to be discharged by laymen, reserving 
the right alone of interference with these lay 
musicians whenever their own indiscretion rose 
superior to their sense and judgment. Notwith- 
standing this, the organist has still enough in his 
power, in his command over his own instrument, to 
enable him materially to colour the whole perform- 
ance, and even to influence the other executants ; 
and the choirmaster may mould the character of all 
the music that is sung, according to his own con- 
ception of its expression, and his ability to com- 
municate this conception to others and to enforce 
its realization. 

Not to examine the performance of more intricate 
music, let me adduce, as an instance of the effect 
that is in the hands of these officers, the cold inex- 
pression of chanting the Psalms at an uniform degree 
of power, as compared with the warm living appeal 
to the feelings and the understanding of the hearers, 
which is made by a frequent modification of force, 
appropriate to the variations of penitence, exultation, 
tenderness, and rejoicing, in the text, supported by 
an intelligent accompaniment, which is prompted by 
thoughtful appreciation of the general and minute 
purport of the words. I have been more touched by 
the effect of an unexpected pianissimo of the choir 
upon the words, " Grant us thy peace," and have 
been made to feel more of the gentle sweetness of 
the prayer and of the heavenly calm for which it 
supplicates, than I could have been by the eloquence 
of the best preacher I ever heard ; and this simple 
experience assures me that the power is incalculable 
which a musical director endowed with genius, might 
exercise, had he adequate means at his disposal and 
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free discretion to dispose of his resources. As a 
matter of course, the amount of effect -will generally 
be in proportion to the number of the singers ; but 
no number of untrained singers can make any effect 
but a bad one ; and no number, even of the best 
trained choristers, can produce all the good effect of 
which they are capable, save under the control of 
one absolute director, who may communicate his 
purpose at frequent rehearsals, and enforce its 
realization by questionless authority. It cannot be 
desirable that we should have worse singing in our 
churches than in our concerts or in our theatres ; 
but Mr. Henry Leslie's choir and Mr. Smythson's 
chorus would neither of them deserve nor hold its 
high esteem, were it not subordinate to a paramount 
ruler, and constantly drilled by him in the music for 
performance. 

The talent of the Church organist is, we all must 
feel, exerted to the best purpose in instrumenting — 
to borrow an orchestral term, the application of 
which will be understood by every one who plays, 
and most of those who hear the organ — his accom- 
paniment, so as always to support and never to 
eclipse the voices, yet constantly to characterize the 
signification of the text according as this is embodied 
in the expression of the music. It must be then a 
wanton squandering of time, money, and anxiety, to 
have the elaborate competitions for organist's ap- 
pointments which mostly occur when these appoint- 
mente are about to take place in London, if not 
elsewhere, — competitions which severely test the 
executive skill of the players. These competitions 
are and must be of little value or none, since usually 
they tax the talent of the competitors in a class; of 
music which belongs not" to church service, whereas 
competency to the peculiar duties of the office — the 
talent for accompaniment and illustration — has com- 
paratively small investigation. To play a pedal 
fugue of Bach, or an arrangement of an orchestral 
piece, is one of the natural exigencies of the organist- 
ship of the Town-hall, such as at Birmingham, 
Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, or Liverpool; but 
florid executive displays are eminently inappropriate 
to a church, always because they are inaccordant 
with the train of feelings which the solemnities of 
worship induce or should induce, and often because 
the echoing reverberation of great cathedrals renders 
rapid music confused, unintelligible, and even dis- 
cordant. The qualifications of a church organist, and 
a popular organist, are then widely different, if not 
utterly opposite, and the tests of their capacity 
should be accordingly various, according to whether 
their duties were to be the accompaniment of singers 
or the exhibition of their own solo powers. 

Secondly, let me offer some remarks upon the 
choir. There are abundant documents to prove that 
in former times the number of singers in our cathe- 
drals was very much greater than at present, and 
that the remuneration of each singer bore a far 
higher proportion, in most institutions, than it 
now does to that of the clergy. It is no matter of 
wonder that the Precentor in any cathedral — being 
a clergyman and not a musician, and having the 
temporal interest of his order at heart more than the 
honour of the institution wherein he was engaged or 
the efficacy of its offices, — it is not a matter of 
wonder that he should have allowed the great reduc- 
tion of the number of the choristers and the 
diminution of the salaries of this reduced number ; 
but it is a matter of very deep regret. From the 



peculiar acoustical properties of our great Gothic 
buildings, the mere handful of choristers engaged in 
the performance of daily service, produce, indeed, a 
beautiful effect by their singing ; and this effect may 
serve as a criterion of the magnificent body of tone 
that would be poured forth by a number of voices 
commensurate with the size and proportions of the 
edifices. With little straining of imagination, one 
may recur to the early days when the choral song 
rose in multitudinous grandeur, and reverberated 
with overpowering solemnity through the entangled 
arches of those forests of masonry ; and one can 
believe that, however rude the music, the sensuous 
effect alone of this mass of wandering sound must 
have approached sublimity; and one cannot other 
than deplore that a different economy of ecclesi- 
astical arrangements, a different distribution of 
cathedral funds, has contracted such an imposing, 
impressive, religious effect, into the miniature of its 
former power which at best is now to be witnessed. 
In the Church, as in the Mart, and as all elsewhere 
in the social system, men's merits are estimated by 
the money paid for their exercise ; hence, the 
diminution of singers' salaries has, in most places out 
of London, reduced the status and consequently 
lessened the consideration of the singers ; and thus, — 
except in London, where a curious system of deputies 
and a plan of hurrying from the service in one place 
to that in another enables men to hold a plurality of 
appointments, — it is most rare that a vocalist of any 
artistic pretensions has a church engagement. I will 
not anticipate arguments which will be duly stated 
against solo singing as an element of Church 
Service, but, regarding this long established practice 
as it stands, I think that a means to meet its require- 
ments, and at the same time to swell the extremely 
small numbers in our choirs, even without greatly 
raising the present pecuniary cost, presents itself in 
the following proposition — namely, that one singer, 
of such qualifications as would fit him to sustain solo 
parts and would ensure his holding a prof essional 
position of high respect, be engaged for each part, 
and that as large a number as the funds of the 
establishment can compensate of chorus-singers, 
whose vocal attainments go not beyond this class of 
performance, being engaged to duplicate the parts in 
the choral pieces. 

(To be continued.) 



The recent case of Wood v. Boosey, tried in the 
Court of Queen's Bench, is one which should have 
the effect of rendering publishers additionally cautious 
as to the manner in which they register works of 
which they retain the copyright. The action was 
entered for an infringement of right in a pianoforte 
adaptation of an opera, composed by Otto Nicolai, 
of Berlin, called The Merry Wives of Windsor. This 
pianoforte arrangement was written by Bresler, of 
Berlin, after the death of Nicolai ; and of course the 
plaintiff, Mr. Wood, in reserving to himself the ex- 
clusive right of publishing this adaptation in England, 
should have registered it under the name of Bresler. 
Unfortunately, however, it was entered under the 
name of the composer, Nicolai ; and the Court of 
Queen's Bench, therefore, not being constructed for 
the discussion of what was really meant, but for 
what was really written, decided, as any other legal 
tribunal would decide, that Bresler's work was not 
Nicolai's, and a verdict was accordingly given for 
the defendant. 



